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had me an artist ; but, with his strong 
mathematical mind, and numerical sense of 
justice, would hardly have decreed, out of 
six sons, that one, not the eldest, should 
have a profession at the expense of the 
others; and therefore it was that my 
mother, who had settled the affair from the 
first (not by justice, but by divine instinet), 
never made a raootpoint of it ; but got me, 
by degrees, and beyond the possibility of 
retreat, into this path of glory, where, pray 
God, I may not be shamed ! O my mother, 
it i3 a path of danger, and of difficulty, 
and of doubt! The first step was arrogat- 
ing a claim- beyond my brothers. "What 
was my warranty for this? Shall I bejus- 
tified? Some have been. There are in the 
church, and the senate, who claimed the 
right of reading, while their brethren fed 
them in the hovel, that they might quit the 
hovel and outstrip their brethren ; who re- 
fused their just quota of the world's goods, 
borrowed audaciously, paid back the loan, 
and walked over the heads of the lenders. 
They are great men now, good servants of 
the State, giving bounties to all; but they 
rose by presumptuous injustice. There is 
no talent now developed and fulfilling its 
functions of beneficence, but thus rose; not 
one who has not robbed his brother, who 
also had wit to speculate, though not the 
injustice to borrow forcibly; and all these 
are justified by success; though it is a per- 
ilous enterprise* methinks, this trading on 
a borrowed capital, and woe to the bank- 
rupt who fails here 1 

One curious result of these money-getting 
intervals of labor, wjas their effect upon 
my estimate of art as a means of liveli- 
hood ; for, depending upon those labors for 
occasional pecuniary reinforcements, I 
never once thought of turning truly artistic 
labor to any immediate account. My needy 
position thereby depriving me of tbe very 
stimulus which Dr. Johnson, in his life of 
Somerville, assumes as indispensable to suc- 
cess, in poetry; and shows, though the 
principle be true, how the fact may have an 
opposite working. That poverty rather 
retarded than accelerated my artistic pro- 
gress, seems clear when I compare my case 
with that of a fellow-student at the Mu- 
seum, who was beating up a private con- 
nexion, and selling designs, from sheer ne- 
cessity, while he was yet studying from 
the antique ; and who confessed to me, 
after almost despairing, that he had at 
length succeeded in establishing a fame, 
such as it was, and a little circle of patrons, 
to whom he should look for support. Now 
I, when necessity pressed me, had no time 
to lay down and plan this foundation of a 
future practice, but turned naturally to a 
more immediate succor offered by the afore- 
said vignettes; and never finding Art pro- 
ductive, it was a world separate from this 
world — a giant growing in the dark, who 
(once full grown) is to stand out and startle 
the gazers. 

Meantime, I was much interrupted by 
these calls ; and it was not till my eight- 
eenth year that I had acquainted myself 
sufficiently with Eoman Art to discover 
that it was inane and dumb. Two months 
of unbroken study, seconded by good health, 
convinced me of this. Its sculpture was a 
repetition of parts; muscles were marked 
invariably; those which appear folded 
above the knee, when the figure stands 
erect, had the aame folds when the figure 



was sitting and the leg bent; others which 
move the ribs, and connect them with (and 
move also) the shoulder-blade, appearing 
greater in size and number, according to 
the posture of the arms, were always of 
the same size and number. This, with my 
then knowledge of anatomy, I knew to be 
impossible. I came ever to these self-same 
muscles, laid on like architectural orna- 
ments, with the same shadows below, the 
same " high lights" above, and the same 
vein laid over them. It was sickening to 
copy what I could draw beforehand, and 
recollect easily. I thought them less ani- 
mate than that frost semblance of trees on 
the windows, which puzzled me of old. I 
thought them the veritable "Tree studies 
of the books" raised up from the dead to 
plague me. 

Yet there was consolation in the nest 
room, there was one wall between these and 
the Art of Athens, with the door open. 
Had it been locked hitherto, and I admitted 
at this juncture, "what a murdering of 
time." I should have called out, " Why 
could I not see these before, and be spared 
all this lingering torture?" I had seen 
them, however, and I had made my choice; 
and had I to make it again, or to put 
another in the road, it would he Roman 
sculpture I would begin with. For in call- 
ing out thus, I should have over-rated my 
suffering, seeing that, so far from disgust- 
ing, these things at first delighted. They 
are vitiated now, they were not vitiated 
then ; they had that in them complete, 
which in me was only rudimentary; they 
showed me the end that I must finally have 
arrived at; they showed me the end at 
once, and disgusted me with it the sooner. 
Nor should I have been ripe for the Greek 
until nauseated with the Roman, and im- 
patient of the .exanimate amorphous ele- 
ment — the constant assertion, " I am stone," 
following the march of its chisel as insep- 
arably as Dacian spoils in a Dacian triumph, 
to remind you of what it has conquered. 

Writing a long time, after my conviction 
of these facts, I may be more analytic, and 
inquisitive into the causes than I was then 
— that they were facts, may probably have 
sufficed ; but that I was sated with a vapid 
quality in these Roman works, is as certain 
as that I called them, "dummy." The 
Greek was my refuge: and here I worked 
late and early, modelling, drawing, examin- 
ing, and making discoveries in anatomy. 
Then it was that I dissected, and then that 
I renounced Albinus, which was all muscles, 
and omitted those fibrous sheaths, the fas- 
ciae, which, attached to flesh, skiu, or bone, 
bind dawn the muscles in action, and pro- 
duce that flattening of surface, or. a dimp- 
ling and tension of the skin, only to be 
found in Greek Art. The muscles of Al- 
binus were inadequate to explain these 
niceties; and I think this partial anatomy 
— this exclusive myology — may be at the 
bottom of the muscular school of Rome, 
and account for the turgid and inflated 
curve found there, as well as in the Paris 
of Canova, which stands in the Hall of the 
Academy. 

At thia year's Exhibition of Modern Paint- 
ings in the Brera Gallery, Milan, a prize was 
awarded to Signor G-amba. for a picture, which 
is described in terms of high praise. The 
subject ia, (; The Funeral of Titian."— Atke. 
ncBum. 



THE COLOSKE CATHEDBAL. 

(Trandated for The Cratoh from, the German tf 
Roderick Bemdix.) 

IV. 

THE BUILDING. 

The scene of activity was over on the 
building ground, for the evening bell had 
struck. Two citizens wandered aronud 
the spot, looking at the preparations for . 
the construction. 

" What the devil," cried Herr Roisdorf, 
the baker, " are they going to build a town 
here for? They have^.dug foundations 
enough for quite a city." 

"It is no city," said the other, Mum- 
precht, the Smith, " bat a house of God, 
where the whole city can go in to their 
service." 

" I should think they were digging wells 
here," said the first, "they appear to be 
digging deep enough to find water in raid- 
earth." - . 

" These are the foundations for the 
towers," explained the Smith, " they have 
to dig them so deep to support the weight 
whicti is to come above. . It is going to be 
a monster work. You must come here by 
day, and see them work. Every day ships 
come down loaded with stone from beyond 
Bonn. Many wagons are going all day 
long to bring the stone from the rtver. 
Hundreds of stonecutters stand ready to 
shape them. Then the earth -diggers, the" 
masons, the carpenters, the press of wagons 
bringing sand and lime, and those who 
make the mortar. They have been a year 
at work, and there is only here and there a 
bit of the ground-wall to be seen. The 
noble master is constantly here, ordering 
all. See, yonder he comes, with the wor- 
shipful archbishop." 

The two drew near, walking as if engag- 
ed in conversation. 

"Master, I know thee no more," said the 
archbishop. " Thou wast formerly a 
happy and jovial man, and now thou hast 
this look of deep earnestness on thy fea- 
tures, and no one can make thee laugh. It 
seems to me thou hast cause for joy, when 
all is progressing so well." 

The master remained silent, and the 
other continued. ..-.-. ..".-■ 

" Every morning I look with pleasure on 
the plan in my apartment, which thoa 
madest for me. Truly it is to be a sublime 
work, and eternal, time shall honor thy , 
name." - 

A slight smile passed over the other's 
countenance. Still it appeared more like 
a sign of pain. 

The archbishop continued. "The bones 
of the Throe Holy Kings shall find a meet 
resting-place in our new Temple.- Beside, 
as soon as thou canst, come to Bonn and I 
will show thee many things. My painters 
are constantly at work, and the goldbeaters 
never let their furnaces go out — and each 
one is at work for the adorning of bur 
church only. Oome to Bonn, it will cheer 
thee up, and dissipate thy moodiness." 

The master still maintained silence, and 
the prince at last gave up all hopes of 
leading him into conversation, and finding 
his train waiting, he left the place. 

The master turned backhand descending 
into the trenches, examined the walls, 
carefully testing each stone, to see if it was 
properly laid, and. observing if the banks 
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of the excavation were securely propped to 
.prevent danger to the lives of the work- 
meo. Meanwhile night had come on, and 
the first quarter of the moon shed an un- 
certaiu light about. The master sat him- 
■selt' down upon a hammered stone, and 
sank into a gloomy brooding. After awhile 
he murmured half aloud : 

"Thou art a sly craftsman, Satan! and 
whoever gives himself over to thee is surely 
befooled and lost. Is it Dot enough for 
you to have bargained for my soul's liappi- 
nesss, without robbing my life of all its 
joys? Here do I keep myself the whole 
night loug,out of dread of thy treacheries. 
Am I not to fear that the work of the day 
may be destroyed by night through the 
devil's cunning 1 — the props fall, the trenches, 
be filled up, and the foundation be rent 
asunder? So sit 1 here, night after night, 
armed with holy relics, watching my work 
as a dog does his master's house against 
intruders. Oh, this task! ,1 hate it! I 
would flee from it, but still an irresistible 
impulse drives me on. I would, in the 
bitterness of repentance, destroy my plan, 
to gain a rest through life, and a restora- 
tion of the hope after death- — yer, when 
my eyes survey the sublimity of the design, 
and I become wrapped np in the contem- 
plation of it, then is it still my idea, my 
thought. Again I pray that an earthquake 
may destroy the- whole work, and now I 
am seized with anguish if a single stoue is 
displaced.' The joys of my days, and the 
sleep of my nights are gone. The hope of 
future happiness sold! My whole spirit 
■lies under the frightful weight of such con- 
sciousness-; and still 'there is this mad 
impulse within me to do the task. If the 
agony of men is thy sport, and the winning 
of them thy chosen intrigue, verily, Satan, 
thou hast made' a good bargain with me." 
-Thusspoke the master, and he dropped his 
bead upon his hand, and lost himself in 
sorrowing thought. 



THB TABLET. 

The Archbishop Conrad, of Hoohstedeo, 
was dead. Under his successors the build- 
ing of the Cathedral went on the same. 
The walls already were quite high, and the 
places were to be seen where the windows 
were to come. In the interior, the columns 
were up, and the carpenters were making 
the framed arches which were intended to 
support the masonry of the vaultings in 
the building. Now it happened one even- 
ing that a young mason's apprentice had 
forgotten one of his tools, which he had 
laid aside during bis work. He feared 
that somebody might find it, and appro- 
priate it, and accordingly determined to 
return for it in the evening. He took with 
him a companion, and they fell into con- 
versation in this wise as tbey wandered 
about the spot. 

"Do you see," began the first, "how 
the stoues are already cut out for the 
arches. I think they will soon be thrown 
across. It will be a lordly edifice." 

"The deuce take it," said the other, "I 
wish I had never come' here to work. We 
have fine sport when we are at work ou 
the houses in the city. The master there 
come3 in the morniDg full of joy, seems 
glad to see his work progressing, and im- 
parts so much merriment to the builders, 



that all goes on happily with song and jest. 
Besides, when the roof is on, he always 
gives us a merry entertainment, and we 
dance right jollily with the buxom lasses. 
But here not a word is said — the master 
wanders gloomily about among the work- 
men, offering no word of eDCOuragement, 
and we are only glad when he turns his 
back on us. Everybody seems to share his 
gloom, and the work goes on without one 
sign of pleasure." 

" You are too hard upon the master," 
said the other, " for how can he be very 
merry, with all this responsibility resting 
upon him. True it is, we have no boister- 
ous mirth here, and if one speaks to an- 
other, it is in a very gentle tone, and a kind 
of gloom seems to pervade all, but that is 
because our work is a holy one, and it does 
not beseem us to give way to uproarious 
merriment." 

" Umph ! holy or not holy," replied the 
other, " masons have been a merry tribe, 
and no speechless hypocrites either, as here 
they are. For all I know our master may- 
be a very skillful man, and all that — but he 
hangs his head too much for me, and I 
don't like him. People have got to whis- 
pering about it already. He neither asso- 
ciates with man, nor loves any, and has 
neither wife nor child. Have you not 
heard the report that he skulks about the 
spot during the night-time, and does not 
leave it till the cock crows? Now, what 
in the world can he be doing here nights, 
if he has not somesorcery in train ? .Look 
at him too, and you might believe it of 
him — those deep sunken and burning eyes 
in that sallow and hollow face of his, and 
such white hair on a man, who does not 
yet number fifty years, those pale lips so 
tightly closed that one might think they 
were growing together— all these show 
him to be a man who bears about with 
him, God knows, some dreadful secret." 

" There is some truth in that," said the 
first. "1 have heard the first word come 
out of his mouth to-day, and for the first 
time in my life, I saw some life in his stiff, 
iron features. At midday there was a large 
brazen tablet brought here, on which there 
was something engraved, which I was not 
monk enough to read. We had to set it 
into one of the central columns. The mas- 
ter watched us attentively, and cried outa 
couple of times, l Be sure and make it fast.' 
I looked at him, and a wild joy seemed to 
light up his eyes, and a triumphant smile 
played about his mouth, and he bore him- 
self majestically like a king. And when 
the last blow was struck, he cried out, 
'Enough! 1 and gave us money to drink 
with. But hold, hereabout I think I laid 
my sweetheart's medal — it is so deuced 
dark — the mooD can't shine any longer 
over these walls." 

They went cautiously on, in order not 
to fall over the scattered stones ; but sud- 
denly they stopped as if something unusual 
appeared to them. Before the column, 
where in the morning they had placed the 
tablet, there sat the master himself, 
looking directly at it, and holding a crucifix 
in his hand. From time to time he would 
look searchingly and tremblingly about ; 
and then he would stand up, and having 
examined the setting of the tablet, he 
would murmur with a tone of satisfaction, 
" It will hold I" Then he would sit down 
agaiu lost in deep thought. The air of 



contentedness would pass from him, and 
gloom spread itself over his face, when he 
would say, " The price is too high 1 and 
no help?" Suddenly he took the crucifix 
in both hands, and holding it before him, 
kneeled down as if to pray. His features 
were agitated, and showed the contest that 
was going on within. He seemed as if 
trying to direct his thoughts ou something 
that they repelled,when, at last, he let the 
crucifix fall, covered bis face with both 
bands, and murmured, "In vain — I can no 
longer." 

The breathless companions having ob- 
served this mystery, turned to go away, 
when the master heard them, and spring- 
ing up, he directed his glowering eyes upon 
them. He took the crucifix, held it up 
before him, and cried out with a thunder- 
ing* voice, and many oaths. The others 
were seized with horror and fled away, 
while still the voice of the master shouted 
out his conjurations, and grimly laughing, 
he cried, " Ha, ha ! your care is useless. 
I keep a good watch." 



THE HERMIT. 

The valley of Heisterbach is stretched" 
out among the mountains of the Siebeuge- 
birge, and here at the time of our story, 
stood a hermitage, where an old recluse 
dwelt, who was noted far jind near for his 
piety, and the faithful of all the towns in 
the vicinity, often made pilgrimages to 
him, to receive his blessing. Pater Aloy- 
sius, for such was his name, sat one even- 
ing before his cell, contemplating the set- 
ting sun, and engaged in such thoughts as 
the scene gave rise to. A man with 
weary steps came along the path, often 
stopping, as if in doubt whether to pro- 
ceed or turn back. He was not twenty 
paces off, when he suddenly sprang for- 
ward, and bending his knees before the 
old mau, he said, in a low voice, "Praise 
be to Jesus Christ." 

"To all eternity, amen," said Pater 
Aloysius. "Arise and tell me who you 
are, and what you want." 

The other, remaining on his knees, an- 
swered, "I am the master who is building 
the new Cathedral in Cologne." 

The hermit gave a sign of joy at seeing 
the man of such world-wide reputation, 
and said, " Thou art welcome in the name 
of the Lord, thou pious man, who devotest 
thy life to God's service, and who hast 
begun a work .that shall redound to the 
glory of the Holy Church. Arise and tell 
me thy wish." 

The master did not arise, hut said, "I 
am not the pious man that thou thinkest, 
most worthy father, but a great sinner, 
who throws himself at your feet, and who 
desires you to hear his confession, and tell 
him what can be done for him in his great 
distress." 

The astonished hermit asked him to 
explain in simple truth, when the master 
acknowledged how he had acquired the 
plan, and added, 

" See, so greatly have I sinned ! When 
the archbishop spoke to me of the new 
cathedral, my soul was all on fire, as from 
a lightning flash, and the vision of the 
Temple, as it is now to be built, lay 
arrayed before me. My ideas, however, 
were overpowered by my wicked vanity, 
and I went not to the work with the spirit 
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of God, as was Deedful for so holy an un- 
dertaking, only thinking of the glory I was 
to gain myself. Thus my ambition be- 
nnmbed my spirit, so that I could never 
delineate the plan with any clearness, and 
in my doubt and uncertainty I fell into, the 
snare of the devil. And I have endured 
the penalty. From that moment I have 
not passed a peaceful hour." So he re- 
lated how" he watched at night by the 
spot, and continued, "I cannot longer bear 
the frightful burden, which is upon me. 
I would not confess myself to. the holy 
fathers of Cologne, for they wonld be 
incensed to learn that the cathedral they 
glory in so much, is going on with the 
help of Satan. Therefore ara I come to 
thee, holy father, for thy blessing on my 
undertaking, and I pray thee to tell me if 
it be not possible to alleviate my distresses." 
The master was silent, and bowed his 
head to tlie dust. 

The holy hermit, after long considering, 
replied, "Thou hast greatly sinned, my 
son! The All-Powerful is also the All- 
Merciful, and will accept thy deep and 
earnest repentance, look pitifully upon 
thee, and revoke thy eternal condemnation 
— for this did he send Lis Sou, our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that he might redeem man- 
kind, and thou shalt be a partaker of that 
salvation. That thy restoration may be 
complete, go hence, and let the tablet with 
thy name be taken from its place ; for 
since thou hast sinned through foolish 
vanity, thou must suffer the having thy 
name forgotten, and no longer known 
upon the earth. Since, moreover, thy 
work was not commenced with God's 
help, it shall never be completed, for where 
the Lord is not, there can be no prosper- 
ing." 

The master arose at these words, and an 
expression of great pain lay upon his coun- 
tenance. "Was then a life spent in the 
building of his cathedral to have no after 
remembrance? The holy hermit urged 
him to do as he had advised, and find his 
consolation in the thoughts of eternal rest. 
Then receiving the father's blessing, the 
master turned towards Cologne with a 
lighter heart. 



THE MASTEB'S NAME. 

There were many strange rumors flying 
about in the city of Cologne. The people 
told with great wonder how the master 
took the brazen tablet, that bore his name, 
from its place in the column, and caused 
the cavity to be filled up. They related 
how the master, since that time, was be- 
come very much changed. Those who 
had noticed him before for his restless 
nature and wild look, now regarded him 
with compassion, for they could read the 
traces of a deep sorrow upon his face, 
though the sombre earnestness of his brow 
had become much milder. The people 
also wondered that he did not so much 
as formerly spend his time about the build- 
ing, but sought more diligently the church, 
and coming still more seldom, at last they 
quite forgot him. One day it was an- 
nounced that the master was dead and had 
been buried in private. He had ordered 
it upon his death-bed, and that no one 
should accompany his body, nor any one 
know where he was entombed. 



Alt happened as Pater Aloysius had 
said. Continued interruptions soon oc- 
curred in the" work of building, arising out 
of the disputes between the city and the 
archbishops, and it was soon remarked, 
there must be an evil cause for it all. 
After the year 1499, the work of construc- 
tion was not renewed, and it remains to 
the present day imperfected. 

The master's name, however, is forgotten. 
And when any one now standing before its 
gigantic shape, wonders at the boldness 
and sublimity of the undertaking, so mar- 
vellous and uncompleted, and asks the 
name of the architect — there is no one to 
tell him. He can find it in no book, no 
remembrance has stored it away, from 
generation to generation, there is no record 
of him — he is forgotten. 



ROMAN RENAISSANCE. 

PRIDE OF SYSTEM. 

From Stones of Venice. 

I might have illustrated these evil prin- 
ciples from a thousand other sources, but 
I have not time to pursue the subject far- 
ther, and must pas* to the third element 
above named, the Pride of System. It 
need not detain us as long as either of the 
others, for it is at once more palpable and 
less dangerous. The manner in which the 
pride of the fifteenth century corrupted 
the sources uf kuowledge, and diminished 
the majesty, while it multiplied the trap- 
pings, of state, is in general' little observed ; 
but the reader is, probably, already well 
and sufficiently aware of the curious ten- 
dency to formalization and system which, 
under the name of philosophy, encumbered 
the minds of the Renaissance schoolmen. 
As it was above stated, grammar became 
the first of sciences; and whatever subject 
had to be treated, the first aim of the phi- 
losopher was to subject its principles to a 
code of laws, in the observation of which, 
the merit of the speaker, thinker, or work- 
er, in or on that subject, was thereafter to 
consist; so that the whole mind of the 
world was occupied by the exclusive study 
of Restraints. The sonnd of the forging 
of fetters was heard from sea to sea. The 
doctors of all the arts and sciences set 
themselves daily to the invention of new 
varieties of cages and manacles; they 
themselves wore, instead of gowns, a chain 
mail, whose purpose was not so much to 
avert the weapon of the adversary as to 
restrain the motion of the wearer; and all 
the acts, thoughts, and workings of man- 
kind — poetry, painting, architecture, and 
philosophy — were reduced by them merely 
to so many different forms of fetter-dance. 

Now, I am very sure that no reader who 
has given any attention to the former por- 
tions of this work, or the tendency of what 
else I have written, more especially in the 
last chapter of the " Seven Lamps," will 
suppose me to underrate the importance, 
or dispute the authority, of law. It has 
been necessary for me to allege these again 
and again, nor can they ever be too often 
or too energetically alleged, against the 
vast masses of men who now disturb or 
retard the advance of civilization; heady 
and high-minded despisers of discipline, 
and refusers of correction. But law, so 
far as it can he reduced to form and sys- 



tem, and is not written upon the heart — 
as it is, in a Divine loyalty, upon the hearts " 
of the great hierarchies who serve and 
wait about the throne of the Eternal Law- 
giver — this lower and formally expressible 
law, has, I say, two objects. It is either 
for the definition and restraint of sin, or 
the guidance of simplicity ; it either ex- 
plains, forbids, and punishes wickedness, 
or it guides the movements and actions 
both of lifeless things, and of the more 
simple and untaught among responsible 
agents. And so long, therefore, as sin and 
foolishness are in the world, so long it will 
be necessary ior men to submit themselves 
painfully to this lower law, in proportion 
to their need of being corrected, and to the 
degree of childishness or simplicity, by 
which they approach more nearly to the 
condition of unthinking and inanimate 
things which are governed by law alto- 
gether; yet yielding, in the manner of 
their submission to it, a singular lesson to 
the pride of man — being obedient more 
perfectly in proportion to their greatness. 
But, so far as men become good and wise, 
and rise above the state of children, so far 
they become, emancipated from this writ- 
ten law, and invested with the perfect 
freedom, which consists in the fullness and 
joyfulness of compliance with a higher 
and unwritten law; a law so universal, 
so subtle, so glorious, that nothing but the 
heart can keep it. 

Now pride opposes itself to the observ- 
ance of this Divine law in two opposite 
ways ; either by brute resistance, which 
is the way of the rabble and its leaders, 
denying or defying law altogether ; or by 
formal compliance, which is the way of 
the Pharisee, exalting himself while he ' 
pretends to obedience, and making void 
the infinite and spiritual commandment, 
by-the finite and lettered commandment. 
And it is easy to know which law we are 
obeying: for any law which we magnify, 
and keep through pride, is always the law 
of the letter; but that which we love and 
keep through humility, is the law of the 
Spirit: And the letter killeth, but the 
Spirit giveth life. 

In the appliance of this universal princi- 
ple to what we have at present in hand, it 
is to be noted, that all written or writable 
law respecting the arts, is for the childish 
and ignorant; that in the beginning of 
teaching it is possible to say that this or 
that must or must not be done ; and the 
laws of color and shade may be tanght, as 
the laws of harmony are to the young 
scholar ut music. But the moment a man 
begins to De anything deserving the name 
of an artist, all this teachable matter has 
become a matter of course with him ; and 
if, thenceforth, he boast himself anywise 
in the law, or pretends that he works and 
lives by it, it is a sure sign that heis merely 
tithing cummin, and that there is no true 
art nor religion in him. For the true art- 
ist has that inspiration in him which is 
above all law, or rather, which is continu- 
ally working out such magnificent and per- 
fect obedience to supreme law, as can in no 
wise be rendered by line and rule. There 
are more laws perceived and fulfilled in the 
single stroke of a great workman, than 
could be written in a volume. His science 
is inexpressibly subtle, directly taught him 
by his Maker, Dot in anywise communicable 
or imitable. Neither can any written or 



